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RECORD OF AMERICAN FOLK-LORE. 

NORTH AMERICA. 

Algonkian. Etknobotany. Pages 2-5 of Miss L. S. Chamber- 
lain's article on "Plants used by the Indians of Eastern North 
America," in the "American Naturalist" (vol. xxxv. pp. 1-10), for 
January, 1901, are devoted to the enumeration of plants used for 
food, artistic, manufacturing, and other purposes, medicine, orna- 
ment, etc. The tribes treated of more or less briefly are : Abnaki, 
Algonquin, Blackfeet, Delaware, Kickapoo, Menomoni, Miami, Mic- 
mac, Narragansett, Ojibway, Pequot, Pottawotomi, Savannah, Sacs 
and Foxes, Shawnee. In the case of the Shawnee, the Indian names 
of the plants in question are also given. At page 3 dogekumak is 
said to have been smoked by the Delawares, — this seems to be 
dockmackie. — Ojibwa. Dr. A. E. Jenks's " The Childhood of Ji-shfb, 
the Ojibwa," etc. (Madison, 1900, pp. 130), deserves mention here, as 
it is an interesting and attractive story of the growing up to name- 
bearing of a little Ojibwa child, and not one of the trashy children's 
books of the day. 

Athapascan. Navaho. To Part II. (pp. 469-517) of the " Seven- 
teenth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology," Cos- 
mos Mindeleff contributes a valuable and interesting article on " Na- 
vaho Houses," illustrated with nine plates and fifteen figures. After 
a brief general introduction the following topics are treated : Descrip- 
tion of the country, habits of the people, legendary and actual winter 
hogdns, summer huts or shelters, sweat-houses, effect of modern con- 
ditions, ceremonies of dedication (pp. 504-509), the hogdn of the 
yttltcai dance (pp. 509-5 14), hogdn nomenclature, etc. The author 
notes that in and around the Navaho country the correct Indian 
word qogdn has become Anglicized in the form hogdn. The custom 
of " half -concealed habitations," so characteristic of the Navaho area, 
may be "a survival from the time when the Navaho were warriors 
and plunderers, and lived in momentary expectation of reprisals on 
the part of their victims." Very interesting is the author's state- 
ment (p. 484) that " it is an exceptional Navaho who knows the 
country well sixty miles about his birthplace, or the place where he 
may be living, usually the same thing." Another curious fact is 
that " under normal circumstances, when the family has settled down 
and is at home, the care of the flocks devolves almost entirely on 
the little children, so young sometimes that they can just toddle 
about" (p. 485). The ancient clan lands, which have now no defined 
boundaries, are still spoken of as " my mother's land," and elsewhere 
also woman's influence appears. A noteworthy example of the fail- 
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ure of similarity of conditions to produce similarity of results is to 
be seen in the difference in house-structure of the Navahos and the 
Mokis or Hopi, — this the author attributes to " antecedent habits 
and personal character." The influence of the whites in modifying 
the original Navaho ideas of house-building is also very noticeable. 
The house is very early mentioned in Navaho mythology, for in the 
creation myths, " First-Man and First-Woman are discovered in the 
first or lowest underworld, living in a hut which was the prototype of 
the hogan." The first sweat-house, or c6'tce, is said also to have 
been made by First-Man. Mr. Mindeleff gives a brief account of the 
house-dedication songs, with texts in Navaho and English. Both 
husband and wife, besides the shaman, take part in these songs, the 
last singing the ceremonial songs. For grave causes (disease, fear 
of ghosts, bad dreams, etc.) an elaborate ceremony, called the dance 
of the yebltcai, is resorted to. At the end of the paper an exhaus- 
tive list of the Navaho names for the house, its parts, etc., is given, 
with etymological explanations. 

Caddoan. M. G. B. Grinnell's sumptuous volume, " The Indians 
of To-Day" (Chicago, 1900, pp. iii., 185), besides a good deal of gen- 
eral folk-lore by the way, contains some Pawnee myths and legends, 
reproduced from the author's " Pawnee Hero-Stories and Folk-Tales." 
These are "The Ghost Wife," "The Bear Man," "The Young Dog's 
Dance," "The Buffalo Wife." 

Eskimo. In the " Popular Science Monthly " (vol. xlvii. pp. 624- 
631) for October, 1900, Professor Franz Boas publishes an article on 
" Religious Beliefs of the Central Eskimo," embodying observations 
of Captain J. S. Mutch, collected during a long-continued stay in Cum- 
berland Sound. Captain Mutch's investigations were made at the 
suggestion of Dr. Boas. It seems that " almost the sole object of 
the religious ceremonies of the Eskimo is to appease the wrath of 
Sedna, of the souls of animals, or of the souls of the dead that have 
been offended by the transgressions of taboos." This is done with 
the help of the angakut or shamans. Among the Central Eskimo 
there appears " an evident tendency to affiliate all customs and 
beliefs with the myth of the origin of sea animals," a tendency which 
is " one of the principal causes that moulded the customs and beliefs 
of the people into the form in which they appear at the present 
time." As compared with the beliefs of the Greenlanders, Dr. Boas 
tells us : " The beliefs of the Central Eskimo are characterized by the 
great importance of the Sedna Myth and the entire absence of the 
belief in a powerful spirit called Tonarssuk, which seems to have 
been one of the principal features of Greenland beliefs." 

Iroquoian. Ethnobotany. Pages 5-10 of Miss Chamberlain's 
article on " Plants used by the Indians of Eastern North America," 
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cited above, are devoted to the consideration of the following Iro- 
quoian tribes : Cayuga, Cherokee, Huron, Mohawk, Oneida, Onon- 
daga, Seneca, Wyandot. In the case of the Senecas and Wyandots 
the Indian names of the plants are given. In both sections of the 
paper the plant-names are arranged alphabetically under each tribal 
name. A list of forty authorities to which references are made is 
appended. 

Kwakiutl-Nootka. Makah. To the "American Antiquarian" 
(vol. xxiii. pp. 69-73) for January-February, 1901, Dr. G. A. Dorsey 
contributes an interesting account of " Games of the Makah Indians 
of Neah Bay." The information was obtained from "an unusually 
bright and intelligent Indian." The games are : Dutaxchaias, or 
arrow-ring game ; tlitsaktsaudl, or " shoot arrow ; " tatauas, a spear- 
throwing game ; katikas, " sharp stick slanting ; " keyuquah, or 
" shinney ; " tlahatla, or battledore and shuttlecock ; soktis, a sort of 
guess-game, played with bones ; sactssawhaik, " rolls far," a game 
played with wooden discs ; ehis, or dice game with beaver-teeth ; 
kaskas, a cup and pin game ; babut 'hlkadi, top-spinning games (said 
to antedate white intercourse, but to be derived from the more 
northern tribes). Of the eleven Makah games here discussed, " three 
are dependent for their existence upon the proximity of the Makahs 
to the seashore, the chief material used in the three games being 
kelp ; while in still another game we see modifications from the 
original buckskin ball of the Plains or Mountain Indians to a ball of 
whale-bone, while the game itself has become intimately bound up 
with the celebration of the capture of a whale." These seashore 
modifications of inland games deserve careful and detailed study. In 
the soktis game the marked pieces are men, the unmarked women ; 
in the sactssawhaik, the single disc with an entirely black edge is 
male, the white-bordered discs female. 

Siouan. In " Everybody's Magazine " (vol. iv. pp. 1-24) for Jan- 
uary, 1901, is an illustrated article entitled " Some Indian Portraits." 
The illustrations are Indian drawings (animals, men, tents, etc.) and 
"photographic portraits" by Gertrude Kasebier. The Indians 
whose pictures were taken were Sioux belonging to the " Wild West " 
aggregation. The drawings are interesting, and there is also given 
in facsimile the text (in Roman script) in Sioux of the story of the 
Custer fight. Several letters in English from educated Indians also 
find a place in the article. 

Uto-Aztecan. Mexican. In the "Nouvelles Archives des Mis- 
sions Scientifiques," vol. xi. (1899), L. Diguet publishes a "Contribu- 
tion a l'£tude ethnographique des races primitives du Mexique : la 
sierra du Nayarit et ses indigenes." The article deals with the Cora, 
Huichol, and Tepehuano Indians of the Sierras Nayarit and Durango 
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in the territory of Tepic and the state of Durango. The Coras still 
worship their ancient divinities in caves, and, like the Huichols, have 
preserved many old songs and traditions. The texts of some of 
them, together with certain ceremonial music, the author reproduces. 
Interesting items about manners and customs, general folk-lore, etc., 
are given. 

In the "Revue Scientifique" (4 e sdrie, tome xiv. p. 473) for 
October 13, 1900, is an interesting note by Jose Ramirez on the 
ololiuhqui, a plant used by the ancient Mexicans to produce intoxica- 
tion. Like the peyote or mescal, this plant was held in very high 
esteem by the Aztecs, and the intoxication produced by the decoction 
preferred to that of the latter. The ololiuhqui is a plant belonging 
to the genus Ipomcea. According to Hernandez it was also called 
gohuaxihuatl, or " snake plant." The Indian " medicine men " em- 
ployed it to induce visions. 

Moki. By far the greater portion (pp. 519-744) of Part II. of the 
" Seventeenth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology " 
is occupied by Dr. J. W. Fewkes's detailed account of his " Archaeo- 
logical Expedition to Arizona in 1895," illustrated with plates xci#- 
clxxvand figures 245-357. After a brief description of the general 
plan of the expedition, Dr. Fewkes discusses in detail the ruins of 
Verde Valley (cavate dwellings, pictographs, Montezuma Well, cliff- 
houses, ruins of Honanki and Palatki, and objects found there) and the 
ruins in Tusayan (Middle Mesa, East Mesa, Jeditoh, Awatobi, Sikyatki, 
etc.). The most interesting portions of the paper for the folk-lorist 
are the accounts of Awatobi (history, destruction, clans, shrines, mor- 
tuary remains, pottery, stone and bone implements, ornaments, etc.) 
and Sikyatki (history, destruction, clans, acropolis, Hopi cosmogony, 
pottery, symbolism of ceramic decorations, hair-dressing, mytho- 
logy, figures of animals, and other living creatures on pottery, veg- 
etal designs, sun-symbols and geometric figures, crosses and like 
decorations ; food-bowl decorations, arrows, pipes, and prayer-sticks). 
Sikyatki is of especial interest as indicating " a culture uninfluenced 
by the Spaniards." The drawing of human figures on pottery, Dr. 
Fewkes thinks, " was a late development in Tusayan art, and post- 
dates the use of animal figures on their earthenware " (p. 660). The 
sequence of evolution in designs was probably (1) geometrical figures, 
(2) birds, (3) other animals, (4) human beings. Except a figure of a 
maid's head " the human hand, for some unknown reason, is the only 
part of the body chosen by the ancient Hopi for representation in 
the decoration of their pottery." The most common symbols of 
decoration are the bird and the feather. Plants and their parts are 
very sparingly used for pottery decoration. The study of the geo- 
metric designs and linear figures is an art in itself. 
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Zapotecan. In the " Bulletin of the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History" (vol. xiii. pp. 201-218), Prof. M. H. Saville publishes an 
account, illustrated with 1 1 plates and 8 figures in the text, of " Cru- 
ciform Structures near Mitla." The investigations were carried on 
during the winters of 1898 and 1900. After a brief historical intro- 
duction, Mr. Saville describes the cruciform structures in the main 
group of " Palaces," at Xaaga and at Guiaroo. Concerning these 
structures we are told (p. 205) : " Three of these chambers, which 
were unquestionably designed for tombs, of the ancient priests, have 
the ' mosaic ' decoration. No structures of like character are known 
in any other part of Mexico or Central America. They are by far 
the most elaborate and important burial chambers yet found in the 
New World, both in size and in beauty of stone work" The Indi- 
ans of the region about Mitla " have a belief that stone or fragments 
taken from the buildings will, sooner or later, turn to gold." The 
absence of carved monoliths at Mitla is noteworthy, considering the 
great monolithic lintels of one of the " palaces." From page 210 we 
learn that " the common term used by the natives in designating the 
ruins \spaderones, a corruption of the Spanish word paredones, 'walls.' 
The Zapotecan term is basul lyobaa. Lyobaa is the Zapotecan name 
of Mitla." 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

Araucanian. In the " Afiales de la Universidad de Chile " (San- 
tiago) for February, 1900 (pp. 341-373). May (pp. 923-937), July (pp. 
1 1 5-241), August (pp. 147-181), and September (pp. 337-348), Tomas 
Guevara continues his " Historia de la Civilizacion de la Araucanfa." 
The topics treated are : The discovery of Arauco and the campaigns 
of Valdivia, the conquest and resistance of the natives, their attempts 
at revolution and their results. Incidentally many names of places 
and persons belonging to the Araucanian language are explained, 
especially, those of native chiefs and battlefields. It was customary 
among the ancient Araucanians for individuals to be named after a 
certain animal, to which name was later added one denoting some 
action or quality, — a custom still surviving in some of the native 
settlements. Most of the Indians, however, now add a saint's name 
from the calendar to their aboriginal appellation, e. g. Francisco 
Melivilu = Francis Four Snakes. The animal-name seems to 
have constituted a sort of family bond or tie, and the place where 
the family resided named after it also, thus, Vilumapu - " the land 
of the Vilu" (or " Snake" family). Among the Vilu family of Ma- 
quehua, one cacique is named Painevilu, " Celestial Snake," and his 
brother, another cacique, is Melivilu, or " Four Snakes." Ercilla and 
his famous poem, La Araucana, are discussed, and the subsequent 
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imitations of the work noted. An interesting point brought out in 
these papers is the readiness with which the Spanish conquerors 
adopted some of the native words into the jargon of their campaigns, 
especially words referring to military arts and expedients. — In the 
same periodical R. B. Briseno has published a series of articles on 
" Chilean Anniversaries " (Corolarios de los fastos de Chile en par- 
ticular), in which there is incorporated much that is interesting con- 
cerning names of persons and places of importance in the history of 
the country. Pages 272, 273, of his concluding article, in the number 
for August, 1 goo, deal with geographical names referring to distin- 
guished persons, etc. After Araucanian chiefs have been named : 
Caupoljcan, Lautaro, Rengo, Tucapel. Pages 284, 285, discuss six 
different etymologies offered for the word Chile, without reaching 
any satisfactory conclusion. Pages 290-309 are occupied with the 
discussion of the etymologies of some eighty or ninety geographical 
names of aboriginal derivation, among the principal ones being : 
Andes, Arauco, Biobio, Caupolican, Chile, Copiap6, Coquimbo, Itata, 
Lautaro, Longavi, Llanquihue, Maipo, Mapocho, Penco, etc. Not a 
few of these etymologies, however, are quite risky. 

Guayaqui. What little is known about these Indians, a tribe of 
the less explored forest region of Paraguay is resumed in R. Leh- 
mann-Nitsche's " Quelques observations sur les indiens Guayaquis 
du Paraguay " (pp. 12), a reprint from the " Rivista del Museo de La 
Plata," vol. be. (1899). 

GENERAL. 

Indians and Anglo-Americans. A handy re"sumi of the story 
of the contact of the Indians and the Anglo-Saxon in North America 
is to be found in Lieutenant Georg Friederici's " Indianer und Anglo- 
Amerikaner. Ein geschichtlicher Ueberblick " (Braunschweig, 1900, 
pp. 147). The chief facts, with numerous bibliographical references, 
are given. 

Religion. In the " Open Court " (vol. xv. pp. 46-56) for Janu- 
ary, 1901, Dr. W. T. Parker has a brief illustrated article on " The 
Religious Character of the North American Indian." Unfortunately 
the author, who seems rather to favor the absurd theory of an Israel- 
itish origin for the American Indian, and takes Longfellow literally, 
reads too much into the Indian ideas of God, heaven, etc. 

Research. In his " Notes sur l'Americanisme, quelques-unes de 
ses lacunes en 1900" (Paris, 1900), M. Desire Pector resumes our 
knowledge of the topography, geology, palaeontology, botany, anthro- 
pology, etc., of the New World, what has already been done and 
what needs to be done in the future. The book is in fact, as Dr. 
Verneau styles it (" Anthropologic," xi. p. 95), " a real guide for ex- 
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plorers and savants, although imperfect as all such books must 
necessarily be. What remains to be done in American philology, 
mythology, folk-lore, and sociology is here briefly indicated so that 
he who runs may read." 

Song. Dr. Karl Biicher's valuable essay on "Arbeit und Rhyth- 
mus" (2 to Aufl. Leipzig, 1899, pp. x, 412), which is reviewed else- 
where in this Journal, contains some items of American Indian 
song-lore. The appendix contains (pp. 384, 385) the music of three 
boat-songs, one from Th. Baker and the other two from Spix und 
Martius. In the index the Botocudos, Kolusch, and Indians in gen- 
eral, find a place. 

Technic Arts.— Dr. S. D. Peet's "The Cliff Dwellers and Pue- 
blos" (Chicago, 1899, pp. xviii+398) is the result of "several years 
of close study " of the clues as to the identity of the Pueblos In- 
dians and the Cliff Dwellers, to which argument the book is mainly 
devoted. The volume does not fall quite within the field of folk-lore, 
since, as the author remarks, " their myths and symbols have been 
left to another work," — the appearance of which will be looked for- 
ward to with interest. It contains, nevertheless, many items of value 
to the student of the human mind and its outward expression. 

A. F. C. and I. C. C. 



